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LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 


(Continued from page 804.) 


“On the steam boat Indiana. 12th mo. 8th. 
Last evening we had another meeting, chiefly 
composed of those persons who are piously in- 
clined, or who have been brought under reli- 
gious convictions since we came among them. It 
was a solemn and contriting season to many. 
May the Lord bless the work of his own hands! 
I left New Orleans with an aching heart, be- 
cause of the depravity of the greater part of the 
inhabitants; but with near Gospel love and 
strong solicitude for the little remnant of those 
who have felt the love of Christ kindled in their 
hearts. 

“24th. My situation has become more and 
more trying ; my dear companion, Benjamin W. 
Ladd, is ill with the dysentery ; it has greatly 
reduced him, and under such a trying complaint 
he is, night and day, exposed to the noise and 
profanity of those around us; they sit at the 
gambling-table close by, and right before the 
berth in which he lies. Could I procure a 
small, retired corner for my dear friend it 
would be a great accommodation ; but it is not 
to be had. 

“26th. My dear companion is better, which 
is a great relief to my anxious mind; surely it 
is the Lord’s doing, and of his mercy that he 
should recover under such circumstances as we 
are in ; in want of every kind of accommodation, 
and amidst continual noise. Most of our cabin- 
passengers are very unfeeling ; there are, how- 
ever, a few exceptions. There is some tender- 
ness of spirit among some of the deck-pas- 
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sengers ; I hold meetings regularly among them, 
and visit their sick, which they take grate- 
fully.” 

Accompanied, now, by his friend John Street, 
Stephen Grellet left the Blue Riyer settlement of 
Friends in Indiana, and crossed the Ohio River 
into Kentucky. 

“In this State 1 meet with great openness 
among the people. They come readily to the 
meetings that I appoint, and hear with all atten- 
tion the testimony to the Truth I have to pro- 
claim among them. They freely also let their 
slaves come to meeting. We had4arge gather- 
ings at Elizabethtown, Munfordsville, Bowling 
Green, &c., and so on to Russelville. 

“ We then entered into West Tennessee. 

“ Ist mo. 22d, 1825. We came to the widow 
Wolf’s, a motherly, pious woman ; she wore the 
Indian dress, and ber daughter had been edu- 
cated among the Moravians. I had a large 
meeting in their house that evening ; the Indians 
came to it from some distance. Here we were 
told that about five yearssince, George Guest, one 
of their tribe, (Cherokee, ] now about fifty years of 
age,was heard to query of some other Indians, why 
they might not have writings in their own 
tongue, as the white people have in theirs? and 
thus be able to communicate with one another, 
and keep records of what transpires among them, 
as the white people do? They told him it 
could not be effected ; but he said he thought it 
might. He devised eighty-six letters or characters, 
each of which is the beginning of a word in 
their tongue, and is itself a monosyllable. 
He was about two years at work, but he 
succeeded so well that he instructed several 
Indians to read and write their language; 
some of these went to Arkansas, where a con- 
siderable portion of their tribe reside; they in- 
troduced the knowledge of these characters so 
completely, that now they correspond with each 
other. They are preparing a printing press to 
print their laws, and even to have a newspaper 
in their own tongue. 

“On our way to Georgia, we swam, or floated, 
over several more watercourses. Monroe is the 
first town in that State we came to, after cross- 
ing the Chattahoochee river. We had meetings 
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in several towns on the way to Milledgeville, 
which is the seat of Government at present. 
The meetings at Monroe, Madison, and Eaton- 
ton, were well attended. The people were re- 
spectful, and behaved with seriousness. It was 
remarkable that, though in private in some of 
their families, and in meetings, I proclaimed 
against the great sin of holding our fellow-men 
in slavery, a practice contrary to the imperative 
commandment of God, to love our neighbor as 
ourselves, and to do to others as we would they 
should do to us, yet none appeared to take 
offence at my plain speaking. I am the first 
Friend they have seen in these parts; yet some 
of them know our conscientious testimony against 
slavery, and that the members of our Society, 
who formerly held slaves, have liberated them. 
The hearts of the inn-keepers alsu, in these 
parts, are so open towards us, that we have dif- 
ficulty in prevailing upon them to receive the 
compensation due to them for the entertainment 
they give us ; but I cannot be satisfied to accept 
of their kindness, and I also endeavor to com- 
pensate the poor slaves for the services they 
render us, as we pass on among them. 

“ Augusta, 2d month 2d. Here I find in 
Doctor Watkin’s family some piety ; he accom- 
panied me to several serious persons ; among 
others, the mother of the Jate Caroline E. Smelt, 
respecting whom an interesting memoir has been 


published ; she made a triumphant end. The 
Doctor’s wife and several young women, her 
intimate friends, have not lost the religious im- 
pres-ions made upon them, nor the earnest and 
pious words of Christian counsel that Caroline 


addressed to them. I had solemn opportunitics 
in some of their families, and with them collec- 
tively ; also a large public meeting. Among 
the interesting characters I met with here, is a 
young man, whose father is wealthy and lives 
in great style ; but this youth is brought under 
the yoke of Christ; he cannot mingle in the 
dissipation of the family, and spends much of 
his time in religious retirement ; he bears the 
marks of having been with Jesus. I feel very 
tenderly for some of the Lord’s children in 
this place; may he water them and keep them! 
“T find at Savannah a young clergyman, 
among the Presbyterians, a pious person. I had 
a letter for him from the widow Smelt, at 
Augusta. His name is Steele. He was edu- 
cated for a lawyer; but being visited with power- 
ful convictions of the Holy Spirit he has left the 
practice of the law for the service of the Gospel ; 
he is in a humble, tender state of mind ; be ap 
pears much more disposed to preach Christ and 
bring all near to him, than to make proselytes 
to the Presbyterians ; ‘To Christianity,’ says he, 
‘neither more nor less, we should all come.’ 
His father is of the first rank in this place. The 
public meeting we had here has been more sat- 
isfactory than [ feared it would be; [ went to 
it under great depression. The jealousy of 
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some of the inhabitants was excited against my 
companion, because he is from the State of 
Ohio ; many are in a state of ferment, and lately 
treated roughly some persons from the Kastern 
States, who had handed out some pamphlets 
against slavery. The meeting, however, was 
largely attended, and very quiet. All human 
and slavish fears were taken away, under a 
grateful and humbling sense of the Lord’s pres- 
ence and power, so that I flinched not from 
proclaiming the plain and simple truth. None 
spoke an unkind word to me, though the cir- 
cumstance of an alarm of fire in the evening 
brought some of the inhabitants under anxiety ; 
they dread such 6ccurrences, much fearing lest 
it should be a signal for the rising of the slaves ; 
on such occasions they repair to their arms. QO 
how many evils slavery entails, both upon the 
slaves and the owners! Some of the latter are 
very sensible of it, and deeply lament the bond- 
age under which they themselves are brought. 
They speak very freely on the subject with me. 
Several of the pious in this place kept near us 
to the last ; and as we are not likely to find any 
inns on the road we are going to travel, they 
kindly gave us letters to some of their friends 
who reside on our way. 

“ We left Savannah on the 6th of the month, 
and crossed the river, which brought us into 
South Carolina. 

“Now we came to Charleston, where are a 
few members of our Society, and some professors. 
I had several meetings with them, and others 
also, more public. One of these was in the 
meeting house of the Methodists. It was a 
good one. Here we again met with their Bishop, 
whom we saw at Augusta. He is still in hopes 
that the time is near, when the foul stain of 
slavery will be removed from their church. I 
found also much openness among the other re- 
ligious denominations, the Episcopalians especi- 
ally, and I had some religious service in families, 
as well as in public. It is cause for deep and 
heart-felt gratitude, that there are those whose 
hearts are prepared to receive, or at least to 
hear, the testimony of Truth; but there is also 
great darkness in this city, as is the case in all 
places where slavery prevails. Vice and immo- 
rality abound among the massof the people: I 
met at the widow Grimke’s with a number of 
piously disposed persons, with whom we had a 
solemn season in the Lord’s presence. The last 
meeting I had with those who profess with us 
was a time of close labor. If we act as faithful 
servants of the Lord, we must speak the truth 
in love, but with faithfulness. 

Wilmington, North Carolina, 20th. We ar- 
rived here early this forenoon. Though wora 
down, I could not be easy without an attempt to 
havea meeting in the place. I thought it would 
be small, the Conference of the Methodists, 
which was to be held at Fayetteville, having ad- 
journed to this place on account of the small- 
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pox appearing there; the meeting, however,’ 


was a large one; many of the Methodist 
preachers attended it. 

“ My health seems to be impaired by expo- 
sure in these low, marshy countries; the water 
we have to drink is very bad. From Savannah 
to this place we have crossed nineteen streams, 
some pretty wide. We have often travelled 
miles together in swampy ground, where the 
water came up to the body of the carriage, and 
was so black that we could not see the bottom of 
it. Several times it was so deep that the car- 
riage floated, and the horse swam. 

‘Since coming to these Southern States I 
have frequently marvelled, and my soul has 
been prostrated before the Lord with gratitude, 
on meeting, almost in every place, those who 
love and fear Him. These [ have found in the 
various stations of life, and not a few among the 
poor slaves. I rejoice greatly that the light of 
Truth has shined in the hearts of some in high 
rank, as [ have found at Newbern also. Ifthey 
are obedient to it, their influence may, by the 
Lord’s blessing, have a powerful effect upon 
others. 

“There is certainly a great alteration for good 
in these Southern States. When I visited them 
twenty-five years ago, irreligion prevailed to a 
very lamentable extent. Cock-fighting, horse- 
racing, drunkenness and fighting, were common. 
Very few houses of worship were to be seen; 
but now piety and some of its fruits are to be 
met with. Slaveholders can bear to be reasoned 
with on the great evils of slavery ; and they 
also hear, without marks of displeasure, the tes- 
timony of Truth proclaimed against it, in meet- 
ings for worship; as I have done in this place 
before a large assembly. My impression is that 
the greatest and most important work that the 
servant of the Lord-can be engaged in, is to 
bring men to Christ; there is the sure remedy 
for every evil, even for sins of the deepest dye. 
The love of Christ, coming to have the ascen- 
dency in the heart, will become like the little 
stone that Daniel saw in his vision ; it will cover 
the whole earth; neither slavery, oppression of 
any kind, nor war, nor any wicked practices 
will continue to exist. Iam for encouraging the 
right efforts of societies formed for the promo- 
tion of the abolition of slavery. May the Lord 
bless their efforts! But, my most cheering 
hope to see this effected is in the benign influ- 
ence of the Spirit and'love of the dear Redeemer, 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

“ We arrived at Baltimore from Richmond on 
the 20th, having three meetings only on the 
way to it. My dear Master, permitting my 
bodily weakness to increase, graciously releases 
me from much further labor in the Gospel. 
Good and merciful is He.” 

On his return home S. G. thus closes the 
account of bis visit to the Southern and Western 
States. 
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“ Burlington, 26th of 3d mo., 1825. 1 was 
favored to return to my beloved wife and 
daughter, for whom the Lord has very gracious- 
ly cared, as he has done for me, his poor ser- 
vant, also. Surely, according to his promise, 
he is to those that trust in him strength in weak- 
ness, riches in poverty, and a very present help 
in the needful time. He has been so to me in 
this journey, as in the precediag ones, wherever 
he has sent me. O Lord! who should not fear 
thee! who should not glorify they name ! es | 
beloved wife joins me in prostration of soul, 
in praising and adoring the Lord our Helper 
and Saviour. 

“T have travelled in this journey about six 
thousand miles, and am now favored, through 
adorable mercy, with peacefulness of mind, 
earnestly desiring that the residue of my days 
may be devoted to the service of my dear 
Saviour,—not that I have any hope that any of 
my works can render me acceptable in his Divine 
sight; for I am but an unprofitable servant. 
The Lord’s works alone can praise him. Of 
myself I am nothing, neither can I do anything 
that is good. My hope for the salvation of my 
soul is solely in the unmerited mercy of God, 
through Jesus Christ. To him all glory and 
praise belong, for ever and ever.” 

(To be continued.) 
_ 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS—ITS PAST, PRESENT 
AND FUTURE. 


The great principles of the inconsistency of 
all war with Christianity—of the sanctity of 
human life—of the unchristian nature of slavery 
—of abstinence from oaths—of practical resist- 
ance to the ramifications of the priestly and 
hierarchical system—of temperance and simpli- 
city in the outward concerns of life—these, in 
addition to a spiritual view of Christian doctrine, 
have been some of the great and holy truths 
embraced in the mission of the Society. For 
two centuries they have been upheld in this 
country [England] and in America, and have 
doubtless entered, as a leaven, into the civiliza- 
tion of the world, developing, in spite of much 
that is opposed to them, a measure of Christian 
enlightenment in society. For much that is 
excellent in the social and political life of our 
century, the world is indebted to the Society of 
Friends. Never exceeding 40,000 in number 
[in England]—even when at its greatest extent, 
a mere fraction of the nation—it is surprising, 
and at the same time encouraging, to reflect how 
much of benefit to mankind it has directly or in- 
directly been made the instrument of conferring. 
Numbers are not the test of power when truth 
is concerned. A living strength flows from the 
sacredness and holiness of the principle, far 
transcending the weakness of the instrument 
employed. Such is the sublime lesson of histo 

Yet it will be well for the Society of Friends, 
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while taking encouragement from the lessons of 
the past, not to rest on the labors of their fore- 
fathers. Great as has been the influence of the 
Society, it is very doubtful whether this influence 
on the Christianity and civilization of England 
and the world, has equalled or approached what 
it might have been. The weakness of the body 
has crippled the force of its example—has hin- 
dered the spread of its vivifying principles. And 
now, when the circumstances of the nineteenth 
ceutury call for the earnest avowal and main- 
tenance of a pure standard of Christian practice, 
—although Friends, and the descendants of 
Friends are, to a certain degree, entering as 
actors into the history of the age, and beneficial- 
ly influencing it, yet the weight of the Society, 
as a Christian church, is very small. Other 
churches, whose views of Christianity, with all 
respect to them, can hardly be called so spiritual, 
have taken up the front position in the Christian 
army, in its conflict against the abundant wicked- 
ness and practical indifference of the world. 
Each age has its temptations; and in each age 
the spirit of evil assumes new forms, against 
which the Christian has to contend. In our own 
day, the vicious developments of commerce— 
the unchristian spirit in our dealings with less 
civilized nations—the growth of fanaticism in 
new forms—these, and many other fearful errors 
may be adduced, which demand the zealous 
promulgation of Christian principles under the 
guidance of Christian love. Ifa church have 
so far lost its spiritual life as to sit still and yield 
the conflict to others, it cannot long be permit- 
ted to encumber the Christian ground. To hold 
its place.as a living member of the church mili- 
tant on earth, it must cast from it the ,impedi- 
ments that weigh it down; it must seek, and 
seek earnestly, for enlightenment from on high ; 
must crave wisdom from above to fructify and 
bless the efforts of human understanding, so 
that it may grow in grace, gathering and enfold- 
ing its members as in a strong tower, and train- 
ing them into valiant soldiers, fitted for the army 
of Christ. 

Founded and sustained by the providence of 
God, the church is an institution into which 
human elements enter. The analogy of our 
material and mental constitutions will equally 
hold good in our relations asa church. Under 
the wise aud merciful ordering of the Creator, 
we have to work to supply our daily wants; so 
have we to labor in the church, that ourselves 
and the church may be fed. Contemplative 
mysticism—self-communing quietism—though 
even these may have their place in the church, 
will not supply the church’s needs. Faculties 
of the mind and faculties of the body must all 
be given to the service. The reasoning power 
and the judgment must be yielded up to the 
work, and if offered in willing obedience, our 
Master will condescend to employ them. He 
will sanctify His instruments. He will choose 
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His methods. But it is part of His scheme that 
man, feeble as are his powers, should co-operate; 
and no less part of His scheme that this co- 
operation should affect the character of His 
church. From hence come the differences of 
Christian Churches; and from hence come the 
losses those churches sustain in consequence of 
the errors themselves have committed. Although 
our Master has graciously promised ever to be 
with His church, this promise does not excuse 
the neglect of our human faculties. The church 
must employ them—must examine the human 
constitution—must faithfully interrogate history 
—must gather all the lights within her reach, 
and make use of them in directing her action. 
Only let her beware that they be employed in 
humility and not in pride, and that their use be 
accompanied with earnest entreaty that the 
Divine Spirit will aid them, enlighten them, and 
sanctify the results. Thus, and thus only, can 
a church move safely along the stream of time, 
bringing its wisdom to bear on the external cir- 
cumstances that arise, and preserving amid the 
changes of the world an institution in some 
degree worthy of the Divine founder. 

Now, the dangers to which the Society of 
Friends has been exposed, in its career of two 
centuries, have been such as needed the very 
highest wisdom to guard against. It has some- 
times fallen into error. If we believe, as we do 
firmly, that God in mercy pours out His Spirit 
on the church, and condescends to enlighten its 
judgment—how can this be? The Holy Spirit 
is incapable of erring. But its bestowal ou the 
individual and on the corporate man is propor- 
tionate to his obedieuce,to the Divine will. Now, 
it is part of that Divine will that all the faculties 
should be employed. It is not for man to sit 
passive in his indolence and expect that Divine 
grace will do everything for him; else why 
were his faculties bestowed? It is for him to 
preserve them in healthy action, obeying their 
rational requirings, and subjecting them to the 
influence of the Spirit.—J. J. Fox. 


HOW CHANGED ! 


Twenty-eight years ago the Presbyterians of 
South Carolina and Georgia, by their constituted 
representatives, made the following declaration 
upon the character of human bondage : 

“The influence of the negroes upon the moral 
and religious interest of the whites is destructive 
in the extreme. We cannot go into detail. It 
is unnecessary. We make our appeal to universal 
experience. We are chained to a putrid car- 
cass. It sickens and destroys us. We have a 
millstone about the necks of our society, to sink 
ius deep in the sea of vice. Our children are 
corrupted from their infancy; nor can we pre-» 
| vent it. Many an anxious parent, like the 
missionaries in foreign lands, wishes that his 
children could be brought up beyond the in- 
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fluence of the depraved heathen. Nor is this 
influence confined to mere childhood. If that 
were all, it would be tremendous. But it follows 
us into youth, manhood, and old age. In all 
our intercourse with them (the slaves) we are 
undergoing a process of intellectual and moral 
deterioration, and it requires almost super-human 
efforts to maintain a high standing either for 
intelligence or piety.” 


so that they may take deep and strong root; 
then cover it with the best soil, so that nothing 
shall be able to root it up, or even to oppose its 
growth ? 

You will reply that this is hard work. 

So it is, but what is there in the wide world 
worth having that is not hard work? The faith- 
ful parent or teacher will find that by his labors 
for the children, his own heart is greatly bene- 
fited. While trying to bless others he is, in the 
providence of God, blessed himself. I know that 
this work requires patience, it requires toil, it 
requires faith, it requires prayer. Yet all the 
patience, all the toil, all the faith, all the prayer 
that the Sabbath school-teacher is putting 
forth for the sake of his scholars, come back 
to his own heart. In expending these npon 
his scholars, he does not lose them at all. When 
the sun gathers from the surface of the earth 
the vapors of the ponds and the rivers and the 
ocean, the earth is none the loser. It is not 
long before the sun collects them together by 
his magic power into cloud after cloud, and they 
pour back upon the dry, thirsty earth, a fulness 
of richness and of fatness. In this way the 
labors of a faithful Sabbath-school teacher are 
not by any means a loss to him; they send back 
blessings to his own soul. This outlay of toil 
and faith, like bread cast upon the waters, shall 
return to him. Some years ago a school was 
established in a secluded part of the country. 
The teacher found it hard up-hill work; the 
rough, ignorant, heretofore uncontrolled village 
lads required ail his patience, and taxed all his 
energies. After a while he removed to a distant 
locality. But he had tidings from that class. 
One of the boys grew up to be a faithful minis- 
ter of the gospel, and some had died in the 
faith. One young girl, whom he had endeavored 
to instruct, sent a message to him from her 
dying bed: ‘Tell him that another of his Sab- 
bath-school children has gone to heaven.’ Dear 
teachers, be not weary in well doing, for in season 
ye shall reap if ye faint not. 

Yes, God has promised it, and his promises 
are yeaand amen in Christ Jesus. Where Paul 
plants and Apollos waters, He will assuredly give 
the incresse. But let the expectation of His 
blessing quicken your efforts, not relax them. I 
fear that some teachers make the divine 
sovereignty an excuse for their own indolence and 
inactivity. We can do nothing, they say, without 
God’s help; they do not try how much they can do 
with it. Would he be a wise husbandman who 
should neglect the culture of his ground on the 
plea that he could not make things grow—that 
all his industry would be of no avail apart from 
the sunshine and the showers? Is he a wise 
teacher who is careless and idle about his work, 
because conversion is God’s work and not his? 

Will it grow? you ask, perhaps half despond- 
ingly, as you cast in the seed from week to week. 
Believe me, the harvest will surely come. Tho 























The truth of the last sentence is strikingly 
illustrated by the present condition of professing 
Christians, and the people generally in the 
South. 





HINTS ON FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


“ Will it grow?” This question was asked 
a short time ago of seed which a man was plant- 
ing in his field. “Yes,” said he. ‘“ How do 
you know ?” 

‘*T have three reasons for expecting it to grow. 
Ist. The seed is perfect. 2d. I am planting it 
well, and at the right time. 3d. God will make 
it grow.” 

Here, thought I, is a lesson for us: yes, for 
you and me, dear Sabbath school teachers. You 
are planting seed. Have you examined it care- 
fully ?—taken each precious golden yrain and 
carefully inspected it by the aid of God’s Holy 
Spirit, and are you certain you are planting it 
and it alone ?” 

What seed are you sowing? If you would 
answer this question fairly and honestly, you 
must be diligent students of the Scriptures. You 
must know what you teach. Therefore you must 
prepare your lessons. Many teachers go to their 
classes to expound Scriptural truths, who scarcely 
look at their subject till they sit down with their 
scholars. This is wrong. A gentleman said to 
me, ‘I shall never forget the short-comings of 
my Sabbath school teacher in an instance that | 
now call to mind. I was a little boy in his class, 
and one morning, in answer to a question, | re- 
peated a text of Scriptnre. He told me there 
was no such passage in the Bible. I knew there 
was, for I had committed it to memory. Yet he 
insisted that no such text could be found. He 
had not studied the lesson. It lessened my con- 
fidence in him.” 

The right time for sowing the precious seed 
is the present moment. Oh! could you ouly 
realize that this may be the last opportunity you 
may ever have of sowing this seed, that if you 
do not now sow it, precious souls will come up 
in judgment and condemn you—how earnest, 
how careful, how prayerful would you be. ‘Now 
is the accepted time, now is the day of salva- 
tion.’ 

Do you sow it well? Do you break up the 
fallow ground, pull up the roots and weeds, dig 
about so as to find the best, mellowest, and 
warmest ground to lay the seeds carefully upon, 
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Spirit of God so richly outpoured at the present 
time, is able to do more than you can even ask 
or anticipate. Trust on, though there appear 
no indications of the grain ripening, or even up- 
springing. Some little truth now uttered may 
be used by the Spirit, and through it shall some 
precious soul be rescued from the grasp of the 
destroyer; and some new gem be added to the 
lustre of the Redeemer’s crown. 



































100,000 plants, in all 700,000. 
capable of growing at least 14,000,000 cotton 
plants. 
the same district are also stated to be growing 
cotton on portions of their farms to a greater or 
less extent. 
province of Chiclago, have begun to grow cot- 
ton; one of whom has recently visited this 
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The estate is 


A large number of small farmers in 


Two landed proprietors, also in the 


country to purchase machinery for a cotton 
plantation in Peru, and he has engaged a ship- 
load of two hundred and fifty Spanish emigrants, 
who have set sail for that country, where they 
will be solely employed in the raising of cotton 
and its preparation for export. He has con- 









I read in the newspapers lately of a new and 
beautiful flower which has recently been dis- 
covered in the State of Texas. It is called the 
Compass flower, because «ll its petals point to 
the north. In sunshine and in storm, by day 


and by night, the little flower points northward ; 
and though perchance the traveller may be lost 
in the Texan wilds, yet if he can only find one 
of these Compass flowers, he may, by looking at 
it, find his bearings, and ascertain his true, his 
right way. 

Now the mission of the Sabbath school is to 
sow the seeds of truth in the heart of the scholar ; 
those seeds will spring up as the seeds of flowers, 
and the blossoms will appear, beautiful and 
lovely in the sight of heaven, and as this Com- 
pass flower points towards the north, they will 
point toward Christ. And gazing upon these 
compass flowers of truth, planted by the instru- 
mentality of some humble teacher, many a poor 
wanderer may be brought back to the way of 
peace and righteousness.-—Abridged from un 
English paper. 
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From Hunt’s Magazine. 


THE FUTURE SUPPLY OF COTTON. 














(Continued from page 797.) 
The West Indies and America. 


Cuba.—At Havana, an Anglo-Spanish Cot- 
ton Company, capital four million dollars, has 
been established for the extension of cotton cul- 
tivation in Cuba. 

Jamaica.—The British Cotton Company are 
steadily pursuing their initial experiment, and, 
as we are informed, with the most gratifying 
results, both as to the quality of cotton which 
has been raised, and as to benefit to the share- 
holders. It is thought that ere long this com- 
pany will receive that support in Lancashire 
that will enable it extensively to widen its basis 
of operations. As the first company started in 
this country it deserves the special attention 
and encouragement of the trade. 

Tobayo.— Barbadves.—Several land-owners 
in these islands have planted areas of a few 
acres each. 

British Honduras and Guatemala.—Experi- 
ments are being made in both these countries to 
introduce the cultivation among the people. 

Peru.—In the north of Peru the proprietor 































































which are raising 200,000 plants each, and one 
























of an extensive estate has let out portions of 
land to four cotton-growing companies, three of 


anity. One-half the area of one of these islands 


structed a canal, thirty-nine miles in length, to 
convey water from the Andes to his estate, for 
the purpose of irrigating his lands. 
was begun about three years ago, without any idea 
of cotton cultivation. 
Association having come to his knowledge, and 
finding that the soil is adapted for cotton plant- 
ing, they are going into the cultivation with good 
earnest. 


This canal 


The operations of the 


Venezuela —New-Granada.—The committee 


have furnished machinery and cotton seed to be 
employed at Maracaibo, Baranquilla and Sabin- 
illa, where effort is being made to promote the 
growth and export of cotton, with fair prospect 
of success. 


British Guiana.—In Demerara a missionary 


of the Church of England has recently been 
supplied with cotton seed, which he will distri- 
bute among the resident farmers. 
making a tour and lecturing in different towns 
and villages on the advantage of cotton cultiva- 
tion. 


He purposes 


East Indies, Australia, Ceylon, &e. 


Batavia.—A member of the committee has 
received information that an extensive proprie- 


tor in Batavia has a large extent of land under 
cultivation. 


raised a crop of 272,000 lbs. of cotton, aud from 


From New-Orleans seed he has 


Palembang seed nearly 1,000,000 lbs. Arrange- 
ments have been made by this proprietor with 
the laborers on his estate to continue the culti- 
tion for five years. The land is well suited to 
the plant, and as the natives find the cultiva- 
tion profitable, they have planted largely. 


Java.—Cotton seed has been supplied by the 
committee for plantiag on an estate in this 
island. 

Feejee Islands.—The committee have received 
through the Foreign Office five descriptions of 
indigenous cotton, which are reported by Consul 
Pritchard to grow wild in these islands. The 
plant yields without intermission for ten, twelve 
or fifteen years. The values of the several sam- 
ples are 7d., 74d., 8d., 9d., 11d., 1s. and Is. 03d., 
per lb. About 80 to 100 of these islands are in- 
habited, the total population being 200,000, 
50,000 of whom have been converted to Christi- 
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would grow three to four millions of bales of 
cotton. In view of these facts, and being in- 
formed that an offer had been made by the 
native king and chiefs of the cession of these 
islands to the British Crown, the committee felt 
it to be their duty to represent to Her Majesty’s 
government the suitability of the native Feejee 
cotton to the wants of the trade. The ques- 
tion of annexation was one into which it was 
not in the province of the committee to enter. 
It was nevertheless their obvious duty in the 
interest of the cotton trade, and in view of a 
faithful discharge of their duty as your execu- 
tive, to see that a just representation should be 
made of the utility of such an addition to our 
sources of supply. From no single quarter of the 
world has such a collection of graduated quali- 
ties been received. 

Australia.—To Sir William Denison, the 
Governor-General of New South Wales, and 
also to Sir George Bowen, the Governor of 
Queensland, the best thanks of this Association 
are due for the zealous and active interest they 
have taken in furtherance of the objects of this 
Association. A considerable quantity of cotton 
seed, with cotton gins, have been forwarded to 
Sir William Denison, at Sydney, who has taken 
steps for the distribution of the seed among the 
farmers. More than fifty settlers have been 
supplied with seed, and one gentleman of large 
property has disposed of a quantity of seed 
among the tenants on his estates, to whom, aided 
by the women and children of their families, it 
is expected the cultivation will be profitable. 
Several bales of Sea Island cotton have been re- 
ceived from Australia by the committee during 
the past year, which have sold from Is. 8d. to 2s. 
per lb. One settler at Port Curtis, writing to 
an Australian paper, says : “ I think I shall have 
this year cotton enough to plant 1,000 to 1,500 
acres.” A sample of his cotton has been valued 
in Manchester at 3s. per |b. 

Accompanying a copy of a despatch just re- 
ceived from Sir George Bowen, on the subject 
of cotton cultivation, the committee have re- 
ceived a copy of a prospectus of a company now 
formed for the growth of cotton in Queensland. 
This company will commence operations upon 
one hundred acres of land. 

A landed proprietor from Australia is now in 
this country endeavoring to form a company to 
commence with the cultivation of 1,000 acres 
of land. He is prepared to place 1,000 acres of 
his own estates at the disposal of such a com- 
pany, and to become a large shareholder in the 
undertaking. He has already sufficient labor 
upon his land for the cultivation of 1,000 acres, 
together with suitable buildings and steam 
power. The rent he proposes to take out of the 
profits of the company. ‘There are ten to twen- 
ty millions of acres of land suited to the growth 
of cotton in that part of Australia where he 

proposes to commence operations. He has al- 





































ready grown both Sea Island and New Orleans 
cotton upon hisestates ; and the land, which has 
a depth of soil of twenty feet, will grow 600 lbs. 
of clean cotton to the acre. Should this scheme 
prove successful, and only one-third of our emi- 
gration be annually diverted to the Australian 
cotton fields, England would soon be placed in 
safety as to her sources of supply of cotton. 
The committee cannot but regard such efforts 
with great interest, and they will be prepared to 
render their utmost aid within the limits of the 
rules of this Association to every well-consider- 
ed and practicable scheme, having for its object 
the establishment of cotton-growing in Her 
Majesty’s colonies. 


endeavoring to extend the cultivation of cotton i 
in this island, and have made application to the 
governor, Sir H. G. Ward, to encourage the in- 
habitants favorable to its growth, by granting 
them permission to pay for a certain period a 
portion of their taxation in cotton. 
mittee are informed by the Kandy Agricultural 
Soviety that “there are thousands of acres well 
adapted for cotton cultivation,” and they trust 
hereafter to report that the culture has been ex- 
tensively entered upon. 


red not long ago, in a first-class railway car- 
riage :—Three gentlemen occupied the three 
seats on one side of the compartment, and a 
valued friend of ours was for some time the only 
occupant of the other side. 
of the stations, the guard opened the carriage 
door, and let in a pleasant-looking Quaker lady, 
who took one of the vacant seats by the side of 
our friend. The train had not long been motion, 
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Ceylon.—The Kandy Agricultural Society are 


The com- 


(To be continued. ) 
a epee 


TRACT DISTRIBUTION, 


The following interesting incident occur- 


On stopping at one 


when the lady opened a reticule, which she car- 
ried in her hand, and taking out a small parcel 
of neatly printed tracts, she kindly presented a 
copy to one of the gentlemen opposite to her, 
and asked his acceptance of it. In a very un- 
courteous manner he said, holding up the news- 
paper in his hand, ‘I want to read the Times; 
I don’t want any of ‘your tracts.” After a few 
moments of silence, or prayer, she addressed the 
next gentleman, “‘ Wilt thou kindly accept one?” 
‘‘ No,” replied he, ‘don’t bother me with your 
tracts; I want to read the Times when my friend 
here has done with it.” 

Although thus repulsed, the lady still perse- 
vered. On politely offering the tract to the 
third gentleman, he immediately folded his 
arms, closed his eyes, thrust himself into the 
corner of the seat, and in a surly manner, said, 
“ J don’t want it, I want to sleep.” 

It was, perhaps, with a feeling of despondeney, 
that the lady turned to the gentleman on her 
right hand, repeating somewhat timidly the 
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question for the fourth time, “ Wilt rHov kind- 


ly accepi one 2?” “ With pleasure, madam,” was 
the reply: “ and I cannot refrain from express- 
ing my deep regret that in an English railway 
carriage, a lady has experienced the rude treat- 
ment she has in this.’ There was now a pro- 
found silence; but feelings were evidently at 
work, and we rejoice to say that gentlemanly 
feelings gained theascendency. The gentleman 
who had the Zimes was evidently not a little 
disturbed. The motion of the newspaper in bis 
hand, showed that a struggle was going on in 
his mind. At length he broke the silence. 
‘“‘ Madam,” said he, “1 beg your pardon, I must 
acknowledge that you have been rudely treated. 
I apologize, and if you will give me one of the 
tracts, I will, with pleasure, accept it.” Scarce- 
ly had the tract been handed, before the friend 
in the adjoining seat said, “ Well, it was too bad, 
I acknowledge it. Will you give me one, 
ma'am?” The other gentleman remained with 
his arms folded, and his eyes closed. Fora 
quarter. of an hour he still retained his rigid 
position. At length, apparently awaking out of 
a sound sleep, he said, “‘ Well, | had better make 
a clean breast of it. beg pardon too. Will you 
give me one, ma’am ?” 

With pleasure, which words cannot express, 
the tract was given. The Tract Distributor felt 
amply rewarded, and we earnestly pray that the 
seed of truth sown in that railway carriage, 
under such peculiar circumstances, may prove 
like “bread cast upon the waters, found after 
many days.” We trust that every Tract Dis- 
tributor, under whose notice this fact may come, 
will not forget the important motto of ‘‘ Never 
despair, but persevere.”—Band of Hupe Review 
[ England.) 
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Tue Direct Tax.—Whatever differences of 
opinion have existed or may now exist amongst 
Friends, individually, on the subject, our Society 
itself has acted on a well-defined principle, in 
respect to the payment of duties or direct taxes, 
for the support of government. Where such 
duties or taxes are levied for the express and 
exclusive purpose of being appropriated to “ war- 
like uses,’ they “cannot be paid consistently 
with our Christian testimony.” But when they 
are made applicable to the general expenses of 
the government, Friends have believed that their 
peaceable principles do not require them to re- 
fuse payment. So careful have they been not to 
avoid the payment of such duties, that Monthly 
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Meetings are required to answer, annually, 
whether their members are “concerned in any 
fraudulent or clandestine trade,” or in “ buying 
or vending goods so imported.” Inthe English 
Discipline, Friends are asked whether they are 
clear of defrauding the sovereign of his customs, 
duties and excise, and of using or dealing in 
goods suspected to be smuggled. 

Our principle is set forth as follows in the 
London Printed Epistle of 1757: “Though we 
cannot, for conscience sake, actively comply 
with some things enjoined by human laws, yet 
the Holy Scriptures require that we should 
‘render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s,’ 
and be punctual in the payment of every tribute 
which we can justly do without acting in opposi- 
tion to that sacred illumination bestowed upon 
us by the Father of Lights ; not only to teach, but 
also to enable us to perform every duty with up- 
rightness and integrity, both to God and to 
those who, in the course of his providence, are 
placed in authority.” 

In accordance with this principle, it has been 
the settled practice of the Society, as we have 
already indicated, to pay all duties and taxes 
except those exclusively applied to “warlike uses.” 

It is now an important question to the mem- 
bers of our religious Society, whether they can 
consistently acquiesce in the payment of the 
direct tax and the increased duties on foreign prod- 
ucts recently imposed by Congress ?, To aid our 
friends in forming an answer, we may quote the 
title of the Act parsed by Congress on the 5th 
of last month, as follows :—* An Act to provide 
increased revenue from imports, to pay interest 
on the public debt, and for other purposes.” 
From this it would appear that the direct taxes 
are not to be applied exclusively to “ warlike 
uses.” 

For the information of such of our readers as 
may not have an opportunity of seeing a copy of 
the law, we transfer to another page, from The 
Press, a synopsis of the portions relating to the 
direct tax on property and incomes. 

Earnestly desiring that “our ancient and 
honorable testimony against being concerned in 
bearing arms or fighting ” may be very faithfully 
maintained, we are unwilling to dismiss the 
subject without introducing the following ad- 
vice and caution from our Discipline :— 


“ A living concern for the advancement of our 
testimony to the peaceable kingdom of Christ, 
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continuing to spread in our minds, we fervently 
desire that the members of our religious Society | 
may carefully avoid engaging in any trade or 
business promotive of war; sharing or partaking | 
of the spoils of war by purchasing or selling | 
prize-goods ; importing or shipping goods in 
armed vessels; paying taxes for the express | 
purpose of war; grinding of grain, feeding of 
cattle, or selling their property for the use of 


the army ; that through a elose attention to the | 


monitions of Divine Grace, and guarding against | 
the suppression of it either in themselves or 
others, they may be preserved in a conduct con- | 
sistent with our holy profession, from wounding 
the minds or increasing the sufferings of each | 
other; not at all doubting that He to whom) 
appertains the kingdom and the power, who is! 
wonderful in working, will continue to carry on | 


and perfect his blessed cause of peace in the 
earth.” 


a em 


Diep, at Burlington, N. J., Seventh month 14th, 
1861, JosrpH H. Sir, aged 66 years; a member of 
Burlington Monthly Meeting. 

During a lingering illness he was enabled through 
mercy to find access to his Saviour, and being made | 
anew man in Christ Jesus,.the sweetness of his spirit 
was instructive and his end was peace. 

, at Burlington, N. J., Gzorce S. Boorn, son 
of Thomas and Mary Booth, 8th mo. 24th, in the 


27th year of his age. A comfortable evidence of; 
acceptance was mercifully afforded. 








,on the 20th of 8th mo., in the 35th year of 
her age, Ann W., wife of Ezra French, and a mem- 
ber of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Ohio. 

Her surviving friends have the consoling assurance 
that their loss is her eternal gain. 





, at Howland Swain’s, Shelby County, Indiana, 
in the 6lst year of her age, of a lingering illness, 
Lyp1a HoLiincswortH, a worthy member of Rays- 
ville Monthly Meeting. 





, near Indianapolis, Ind., on the 2d of 5th mo. 
last, HAnNAn, wife of Jonathan Lindley, in the 36th 
year of her age; a member of White Lick Monthly 
Meeting. 

This dear friend bore with patience and resigna- 
tion an illness of more than a year’s duration, re- 
marking that it would be pleasant to remain with her 
dear little family, yet she was ready and willing to 
go, if it was the Lord’s will; and such seemed to be 
the impression of her mind for some time before her 
end, exhorting her husband to prepare to meet her 
in glory. Being asked, when near her close, if she still 
felt there was nothing in her way, she said, “ Angels 
are waiting to wift my spirit to Jesus,” appearing on 
several occasions to be engaged in prayer; and, in 
conclusion, at one time, she said, “ Happy, happy, 
happy; all is peace.” 

——, on the 24th of 7th mo. last, (after being con- 
fined to her bed near four months,) SusanNnaH, 
daughter of Eli and Cecilia Townsend, (the former 
deceased,) in the 21st year of her age; a member of 
West Union Monthly Meeting. 

This dear young friend endured much bodily suf- 


\be well. 





fering with great patience and resignation, and as 
the evening of her day seemed manifest to her to be 
drawing nigh, said that if the tender thread of life 
should be severed at any time, she believed all would 
The clothing of her mind seemed to be 
that of humility and peace to her close. 


— —-—~to 
OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 


The Fall Term of this Institution will open for the 
children of Friends and others, of both sexes, on the 
27th of the Eighth month, 1861, and continue 13 
weeks, under the charge of Augustine Jones, A. B., 
Principal, Frank W. Webster, A. B. Associate, with 
such other assistance as may be required. 

The Seminary is very pleasantly located near 
Friends’ Meeting house, in Vassalboro’, on the Ken- 
nebec River, twelve miles above Augusta, and three- 
fourths of a mile from Vassalboro’ Depot. 

A large and commodious Boarding House, connect- 
ed with the School, continues under the charge of 
James Van Blarcom, Superintendent, who furnishes 
board. 

The Tuition must be paid strictly in advance ; the 
Board one half in advance, and the balance at the 
middle of the term. 

Application for admission, stating the age, attain- 
ments, and moral character of the applicant may be 
made to the Principal or Superintendent, at Vassal- 
boro’, Maine. 

It is the design of the Institution to furnish a 
thorough English and classical education, to fit 


| Students for any class in College, and to qualify them 


for the active pursuits of life. Thorough instruction 
will also be given in French and German. 


——_—~8—> ____ 


WANTED, 
At Friends’ Boarding School, West Lake, C. W., 
a competent maleteacher. Apply to William Valen- 
tine, Bloomfield, Prince Edward Co., Canada West. 


~~ 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, the 
11th of Ninth month next. 

The charge for Board and Tuition is $300 per an- 
num, without extra charge, except for Books and 
Stationery, when these are furnished by the College. 

Applications should state the age of the student, 
and whether or not he is a member of the Society of 
Friends ; and in all cases be accompanied by a cer- 
tificate of moral character, and the studies pursued, 
from the last teacher. They may be made in person 
or by letter, to Cusartes YaRNALL, Secretary of the 
Board, or to Josepx Ports, Agent, No. 109 North 10th 
Street, Philadelphia. 

7th mo., 1861.—4t. 


—-~49—-— 





For Friends’ Review. 
DECEASE OF ELISHA BATES. 


Many readers of the Review will doubtless 
feel a deep interest in a brief account of the last 
days of Klisha Bates, who once occupied a promi- 
neat position asa minister in our Religious Society. 
Although alienated from it for several years, he 
became increasingly attached to it as he ap- 
proached the close of his life. He died at Mount 
Pleasant, Ohio, on the 5th of 8th month, aged 
8L years. His home for several years had been 
with his children, about 25 miles from Mount 
Pleasant, but for some time he had wished to 
return to his former residence, that he might 
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see his friends and mingle more intimately with 
them. Though he was much of an invalid, this 
object was accomplished about a year ago, much 
to his comfort, as he had the satisfaction of re- 
ceiving in his sick room many visits from the 
large circle of his former friends, many of which 
seasons were instructive and heart tendering. 
He said he had no room for hardness towards 
any, for his heart was filled with love. The love 
of God in Christ was a theme on which he de- 
lighted to dwell, and often, in strains of thanks- 
giving and praise for the Lord’s mercies to him 
through a long and eventful life—his sustaining 
care under trials and sufferings of various kinds, 
and through a protracted illness attended at 
times with agonizing pain. At one time, when 
very low, he looked up with a bright smile, and 
with a faint voice said, “all is peace, peace, 
peace,’—adding emphatically “ life and immor- 
tality are brought to light by the Gospel.” He 
several times said, whether he should say any- 
thing at the time of his departure or not, “‘all is 
well.” Shortly before his departure he waked, 
exclaiming, “ happy, happy, bappy,” saying to his 
beloved daughter and faithful nurse, “1 shall 
soon leave you, and go home—I shall go with a 
heart filled with love to my children, my grand- 
children, my friends and the world. Tell 
Friends that I love them with an undying love.” 
Thus in the full assurance of faith and bright 
hope of a glorious immortality a gentle and 
peaceful close was granted him. 


ete 
DIRECT TAXES. 


This isa subject of interest to every one in the 
community, and the provisions of the late act of 
Congress on the subject do not appear to be 
well known, that act having undergone many al- 
terations during its progress through the Nation- 
al Legislature. 

Its first seven sections make alterations in 
the tariff, which are generally understood. Its 
other sections relate to the levying and collec- | 
tion of the taxes. There are twokinds of taxes | 
directed by this law: Ist. A direct tax. 2d. | 
An income tax. The direct tax is to produce to 
Government the sum of twenty million dollars 
annually; this sum is apportioned among the 
States and Territories of the Union. The 
amount to be paid by the States now in revolt 
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its quota, or, in other words, they will fix such 
a rate of tax as will net to the Government the 
two millions of dollars which is the proportion 
Pennsylvania has to pay. The assessors, collec- 
tors, and other officers necessary for the pur- 
poses of the act, are to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident ; to give security, and be under the con- 
trol of the Secretary of the Treasury. The tax 
may be collected by distress, or, for want of suf- 
ficient personal property, by sale of the land, 
with pecuniary penalties added to the original 
amount. Three years are allowed to the owner 
for redemption, by repayment to the purchaser, 
with twenty per centum interest. 

The income tax is to be levied upon the an- 
nual income, whether “such income is derived 
from any kind of property or from any profes- 
sion, trade, employment, or vocation, carried 
on in the United States or elsewhere, or from 
any other source whatever, if such annual in- 
come exceeds the sum of $800,” and is a tax 
of “three per centum on the amount of such 
excess of income above $800.” Upon the in- 
come of non-residents the tax is five per centum; 
and provided, that on all income derived from 
United States Treasury notes, loans, and other 
securities, there shall only be one and a half 
per cent. The tax is to be assessed on the 
annual income of the year next preceding the 
time of assessment, to wit: the next year pre- 
ceding the Ist of January, 1862, and so on an- 
nually thereafter. But, in estimating the in- 
come, a// taxes assessed upon the property 
from which the income is derived are to be first 
deducted. , 

This tax is made payable on or before the 
30th of June, 1862, after which «time it bears 


| interest; and any State or Territory is allowed 


a deduction of fifteen per cent., which will pay 
its quota of direct tax to the United States, 
thereby superseding any appraisement or other 
proceeding under theact. Provisions are made 
for the legal collection of the income tax in like 
manner as the direct tax. It will thus be seen 
that the direct tax is levied only upon lands; 
the income tax is levied upon all incomes, ($800 
being first exempted to all,) from whatever 
source, without deduction for any expenses, ex- 
cept the National, State, or local taxes assessed 
on the property from which the income is 
derived. There is a saving clause with regard 
to the direct tax. Houses in the occupation of 





and rebellion is upwards of five and a half mil-| their owners, worth $500, property belonging 
lions (5,500,000) of dollars, and the balance, of | to the United States, and property exempted by 
something less than $14,500,000, being payable | State laws from taxation, -are not subject to 
by the loyal States and the Territories, includ- | assessment for the direct tax. No excise or in- 
ing the District of Columbia. This tax is to be ternal duties or taxes are imposed by the act. 
levied only on “lands and lots of ground, with The taxes which, under ordinary circumstances, 
their improvements and dwelling houses,’ which would be collected from the insurgent States, 
are to be valued on the Ist of April, 1862, at are to bea lien, and remain due until they are 
their actual value on thatday. ‘The whole val- paid with interest, when the authority of the 


uation of the State being completed, the assessors Federal Government shall be restored.— The ' 


will, in State Convention, assign to each county , Philadelphia Press. 
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THE USE OF LEAVES. 


If the office of the leaves of plants were better 
understood, cultivators would not commit so 
many mistakes. There is certainly a great im- 
provement in this respect; yet we often see 
room for still more, even with some of consider- 
able experience and skill. What is known by 
many on the subject, is chiefly made up of a few 
isolated facts; a proper understanding of the 
rationale of the mode in which leaves perform 
their office, would make the whole clear and 
distinct, where now there is but an imperfect 
or dim comprebension of the subject. 

Leaves are the great orgaas of evaporation. 
The surface of a leaf throws off moisture more 
rapidly than the surface of the earth, or the sur- 
face of water when fully exposed to the sun. 
The breathing pores, through which moisture 
passes out and air is absorbed, although so small 
as to require a good microscope for seeing them, 
are exceedingly numerous, and range from 1,000 
to 170,000 on a square inch of surface. The 
apple and pear have 25,000 to 30,000 to the 
square inch. A good thrifty full-grown apple 
tree, has about 500,000 leaves, and the breath- 
ing pores they all contain must be more than a 
thousand million. 

The leaves of weeds carry off the moisture 
from the earth, and not only exhaust its fertility 
aod crowd and smother useful plants, but sub- 
ject these plants to the detrimental influences 
of drought. We occasionally see, even “ in 
print,” the recommendation to allow weeds to 
grow about plants in a dry time, in order to shade 
them from drought. It would be as wise to throw 
dry brush on a fire to extinguish it. Novices 
not unfrequently propose to let the grass grow 
about young trees to shade the soil from the heat 
of the sun, which is equally preposterous. Dr. 
Hales’ well known experiment should not be for- 
gotten, where a tuft of grass was placed under a 
cold bell-glass in a dry time,and the moisture from 
the rapidly exhaling leaves condensed, and in 
two minutes ran in drops down the sides of the 
glass. A surface of mellow and moist earth 
would have afforded nothing like such a supply 
of water. It may therefore be set down asa 
general rule, that a surface of soil covered with 
vegetable growth becomes dry most rapidly ; 
next to this is a hard, baked, or crusted surface; 
while a mellow soil, possessing the characteris- 
tics of a sponge, will hold moisture a long time. 
This is the reason that underdrained land will 
withstand drought better than land not drained 
—it always keeps mellow. 

What is the reason that a fruit tree cannot be 
transplanted when in full leaf? A main reason 
is that the uninjured leaves carry off the water 
of the tree faster than the injured roots, denuded 
and checked in the performance of their offices, 
can supply. The tree inevitably withers. In 
spring or autumn, when there are no leaves, and 





nothing but the bark from which to evaporate 
moisture, the work may be safely performed— 
especially if the branches are reduced so as to 
correspond with the reduction of the root con- 
sequent on removal. The leaves which are to 
come out on these branches should not be so 
numerous as to carry off water faster than the 
lessened and enfeebled roots can supply pro- 
perly. Quite young trees, when partially in leaf, 
may be frequently set out in a moist time, by 
pruning away the longest shoots with the larg- 
est leaves, leaving the partially dormant buds to 
break and form a new supply. 

Planters, not understanding the office of leaves, 
often make a serious mistake by watering trees 
too copiously in spring before the leaves appear. 
The roots are water-soaked and injured. The 
bark evaporates but slowly at this time, and it 
is better to wet the bark merely ouce a day or 
oftener, until, by expanding, the leaves produce 
a motion to the sap and carry off superabundant 
moisture. Half withered trees, newly set out, 
have been entirely restored by thus watering the 
stem and shoots, and if necessary preserving the 
moisture by a loose wrapping of straw. 

Mistakes are also made by giving plants in pots 
as much water when but two or three Jeaves have 
come out, as when the number has increased to 
fifty or a hundred, and when they carry off 
water many times more rapidly. 

Strawberries transplanted in summer, should, 
for the same reason, have all the large leaves 
cut off, leaving only the smaller ones which are 


just expanding. 


Nurserymen, whose business requires them to 
cut shoots for bu!ding, are familiar with the 
necessity of cutting off immediately all the leaves, 
to prevent the shriveling of the bark. Cut off 
two shoots in a hot day, take off the leaves from 
one only, and throw both down in the sun. The 
leafy one will soon wither ; the denuded one will 
remain plump a long time. We have known 
novices to leave the foliage on, with the mista- 
ken expectation of their affording shade to the 
shoots, but they soon found all withered to- 
gether. 

Another office of leaves is to furnish food for 
the growing plant and fruit. Strip off the leaves 
at uridsummer, and both fruit and shoots will 
immediately stop growing. This is the reason 
that the leaf-blight has of late years proved so 
disastrous to the seedling pear trees, and was 
formerly so much so to the plum. We have 
seen all the leaves drop from a tree loaded with 
plums half grown, and before any of their flavor 
was developed. They stopped growing at once, 
and although fully exposed to the sun’s rays, 
showed no indications of coloring or ripening. 
In a few weeks a second crop of leaves came 
out, the plums increased in growth, and ripened 
into a rich, sweet flavor. Sometimes gardeners 
remove the leaves from tomato plants, to let in 
the sun on the fruit; a wiser course would be to 
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give all the sunlight to the leaves. Fruit with- 21,121,967 ; and, adding the population of Ire- 
out leaves will not redden into maturity; with land, 6,553,178, the gross result for the United 
well grown leaves, and entirely shaded by them, Kingdom, then, was 27,675,145. What in- 
the fruit will mature perfectly. This rule crease, after ten years, the seventh recent enu- 
will apply to the management and ripen- | eration will show, remains to be seen, though 
ing of grapes, gooseberries, and all other! it may be anticipated with considerable accura- 
fruits. Summer pruning is, however, useful, by , cy at somewhere about 30,000,000. 

thinning out superabundant leaves and shoots, The operation just performed is one of vast 
and allowing the healthy developmentand growth | magnitude and complexity. It differs in many 
of those that remain. A crowded mass of half; important features from the usage of the an- 
grown foliage gives small and half grown fruit,| cients. When the Jewish legislator took the 
not because the sun cannot reach the fruit, but|sum of the congregation in the wilderness, he 
became the leaves themselves are excluded from! reckoned only the males “ from twenty years 
its influence. old and upward,” or all that were able to go 

Plants kept for a considerable length of time,| forth to war. In Rome, the working classes 
deprived wholly of leaves, cannot breathe, and| were not enumerated at all; but the census with 
perish. The roots of Canada thistles, and other | us is universal and impartial ; it concerns every 
weeds which spread underground, may be des-| individual in the British Isles; and all are treat- 
troyed in a season by preventing the formation | ed alike, whether the inmates of palaces, castles, 
of leaves. If kept constantly cut off at the sur-| halls, houses, cottages, mud-hovels, barns, tents, 
face, or smothered with a thick coating of straw or|or without a shelter for their heads. It is also 
boards, or by repeated deep plowings, these weeds | taken in oneday. We are told that, in the time 
perish. Where a large portion of the leaves are|of David, full nine months were consumed in 
kept closely cropped, the plant grows more im-| numbering the valiant men of his kingdom, 
perfectly for it; this is the reason that the roots!from Dan to Beersheba. Counted singly 
of clover in closely pastured fields do not growas|at the rate of one per second, during 
large as in meadows, where the full amount of|twelve hours daily, Sundays excepted, rather 
leaves assist in the development of the whole| more than a year and a half would be required 
plant. A closely cropped pasture cannot there-|to reckon the population of Great Britain in 
fore yield so much feed as one where the her-|1851; and supposing them to pass through 
bage is allowed to attain a greater height—J| London four abreast, for the same number of 
Country Gentleman. hours daily, with every facility offered for the 
transit, it would be nearly three months before 
the procession filed through at quick march. 
Of course, machinery upon a colossal scale is ne- 
cessary to take account of such masses in a sin- 
gle day, the items of which are scattered over 
an extensive area. England and Wales required 
30,441 enumerators. A similar army was em- 
ployed in Scotland and Wales, while the books 
and schedules weighing more than 45 tons, in 
which the returns are entered, were distributed 
through the kingdom. Besides mere numbers, 
the census embraces the names of persons, their 
sex, age, conjugal condition, occupation, and 
birthplace. Thus, on Monday the 8th of April 
last, soon after sunrise, the nation may be said 
to have sat down for its likeness to be taken, 
by a process almost photographic. The work 
was over by sunset; and the resulting image is 
now in the hands of those who will suitably pre- 
pare the features for public exhibition. Very 
few difficulties were encountered by the officials 
in their work, though sufficiently abundant on 
some former occasions, owing to popular igno- 
rance respecting the object of the process, and 
its apparently inquisitorial character. 

Besides supplying the requisite materials of 
the census, collateral information of great gen- 
eral interest is gathered from the schedules re- 
turned by the enumerators, which appears ex- 
pressed at length, or in a tabular form, in the 
Report of the Registrar General. Thus, in the 
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TAKING THE CENSUS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Though of great political importance and so- 
cial interest, the practice of ascertaining the 
population of a country, so much attended to in 
remote antiquity, has only been adopted by the 
civilized nations of the present day, in compar- 
atively recent times. The youngest of the ex- 
isting influential governments, the United States, 
led the way in the year 1790; France followed 
in 1791 ; and Great Britain in 1801, when the 
return gave the number of the people at a higher 
figure than had been anticipated by the most 
sanguine. This triumphantly refuted represen- 
tations current respecting an absolute decline of 
the population, founded chiefly upon the desert- 
ed aspect of some country villages, which had 
been drained by emigration abroad, and by 
transition to the rising seats of manufacture at 
home. Goldsmith sang :— 


“Tl fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay ; 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 

A breath can make them as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 


Great Britain numbered 10,917,000 souls at 
the first enumeration. At the sixth, in 1851, 
just half a century afterwards, in spite of bloody 
wars and immense emigrations, there were 
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last, or the year 1851, there is a table No. 48, 
entitled, “Common Terminations of the Names| 
of Places in England and Wales.” It occupies | 
small space, has a very unattractive appearance, | 
but is fruitful in instruction. There is simply 
an array of figures in columns, under certain 
uncouth syllables, as toft, by, ham, ton; and 
alongside are the names of counties.. The syl- 
lables are the terminals of the names of places, 
and the figures show the number of times in 
which each occurs in the sectional divisions of 
the kingdom. Rejecting the tabular form, we 
give a few specimens, appending the derivation 
of the terminal, Scandinavian, Anglo-Saxon or 
otherwise, with its signification, and examples 
of its occurrence. 

Toft--Scandinavian—“ a field.” It oceurs 7 
times in Lincolnshire. 4 in Norfolk, 3 in North- 
amptonshire, 3 in York... e, 2 in Leicestershire, 
1 in Cheshire, 1 in Cambridgeshire, 1 in Suffolk, 
or 22 times in England, and not once in Wales. 
Examples—Sibbetoft, Leicestershire; Yelver- 
toft, Northamptonshire. It will be observed 
that the counties named are in that part of the 
kingdom which was specially overrun by the 
Danes. The remark applies to the next in- 
stance. 

By—Scandinavian—originally “a single farm,” 
afterwards “a town in general.” It occurs 42 


times in Cumberland, 20 in Westmoreland, 2 


in Durham, 160 in Yorkshire, 13 in Lanca- 
shire, 9 in Cheshire, 5 in Derbyshire, 15 in Not- 
tinghamshire, 195 in Lincolnshire, 22 in Norfolk, 
63 in Leicestershire, 16 in Northamptonshire, 
4 in Suffolk, 3 in Warwickshire, 1 in Essex, 1 
in Kent, 1 in Gloucestershire, 1 in Cornwall, 1 
in Monmouthshire, or 574 times. Examples 
—Derby, Whitly, Appleby. 

The most common terminals are, as might be 
expected, of Anglo-Saxon origin, and are gener- 
ally diffused. 

Ham—“ a home, farm, property, habitation, 
village, hamlet, or town.” It occurs 678 times 
in England, and3 in Wales. Examples—Walt- 
ham, Farnham, Clapham. Hum also occurs as 
a prefix—Hampstead, “ a homestead, place, or 
station.” 

Ton—a close, a house, a village, a town; 
an inclosure” of houses or territory within the 
boundary of a town. It occurs 2798 times in Eng- 
land, and 78 in Wales. Examples—Stockton, 
Launceston, Clifton. 

In addition, ham and ton are returned as com- 
pounds with ing, “son of, descendant.” The 
former, as ingham, occurs 148 times, the latter, 
as inyton, 679 times. Examples—Rockingham, 
“the home of the family of the Rock ;” Isting- 
ton. 

For the first time, at the census of 1851, the 
islands scattered around the shores of Great 
Britain were officially distinguished. The names 
of 275 were returned, but inhabitants were only 
found on 175. The island of Barry, belonging | 
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to Glamorganshire, contained four persons; 
Chapel, off the coast of Lancashire, had three ; 
and a solitary man was the sole occupant of Inch- 
colm, off the coast of Fifeshire, a farm-laborer, 
in charge of thirty acres of land. The return 
for St. Kilda is curious, the most lonesome spot 
in the home dqminions of the crown, away in 
the broad Atlantic, seventy miles from the near- 
est shore. It rises fifteen hundred feet above 
the waves, and is only accessible at two points, 
owing to rocks and precipices. Innumerable 
seafowl resort to it, which, with fish and small 
patches of soil, sustain a small community. The 
population, never before enumerated by authori- 
ty, consisted of 110 persons, of whom 48 were 
males, and 62 were females. There were 23 
McDonalds, 33 Gillies, 20 MeQuiens, 13 Fer- 
gusons, 9 McCrimons, 9 McKinnons, 2 Morri- 
sons, and 1 McLeod, all born on the island, ex- 
cept one woman imported as a bride from Suther- 
landshire. There were a manse and church, but 
no resident clergyman or medical man. The 
men described themselves in the schedule, 
“ Farmers and Birdcatchers ;”’ and eight of the 
females were put down “ Weaveress in wool.” 
It is to be hoped that, during the late census, 
the population of the small islands scattered 
around the coasts of Lreland has been distinguish- 
ed from that of the mainland. We shall then 
know the total number of inhabited isles in the 
British Archipelago.— Leisure Hour. 


re 


A BLISTER IN THE PALM A REMEDY FOR 
DISEASE. 

We proclaim another mode of treating disease 
—a treatment that casts homeopathy, hydro- 
pathy, steam doctoring, the movement cure, and 
the science of therapeutics itself entirely into 
the shade. It is well known that all these 
systems, though they make a loud noise in the 
world, really accomplish very little; nearly all 
patients who recover under the treatment of 
physicians of any school, would have recovered 
without the aid of the physician, and it is very 
seldom indeed that fatal diseases are diverted 
from their course by putting drugs into the 
stomach. Butour systemis effectual ; it will cure 
many of the worst diseases to which mankind 
It is as 
simple as it is powerful; it is nothing more 
than raising a blister in the palm of the hand. 
The blister must not be raised by cantharides or 
other poisonous irritants, but must be produced 
by friction, accompanied with an alternate con- 
traction and extension of the muscles. If the 
operation acts as a sudorific, inducing a sensible 
perspiration between the clavicles and above the 
eyebrows, it is all the more efficacious. Almost 
any solid substance may be employed for admin- 
istering the friction, though it has been dis- 
covered that the best substance for the purpose 
is the handle of some tool, such as a hammer, 
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saw or plane; the very best of all being the 
handle of a plow or hoe. 

This treatment produces the good effects of 
all the articles in the whole materia medica, and 
with more power and certainty than they. For 
instance, it is a more powerful opiate than 
opium, and, while the sleep induced by narcot- 
ics is succeeded by nausea and debility, that re- 
sulting from this treatment is wholly refreshing 
and invigorating, and is followed by a peculiarly 
healthful and buoyant exhileration. 

As a tonic it is Miore beneficial than bark or 
iron, not only strengthening the muscles, but 
actually enlarging their volume. 

To give appetite, it is better than any dinner 
pill. Ifthe epicure who sits down to his table 
with indifference, and forces a few mouthfuls of 
his dainty viands into his stomach, where they 
give him great distress, will adopt this treatment, 
he will come to the table with a keen desire that 
will give a relish to the plainest food ; and di- 
gestion waits upon an appetite thus produced. 

It isa better remedy for incipient consumption 
than cod liver oil, and is a sovereign cure for 
dyspepsia, jaundice, liver complaint, and a long 
train of chronic diseases. 

It will not only remove bodily ills, but is the 
best of all medicines for a mind diseased. If a 
man who is suffering from hypochondriasis, who 
feels that the burdens of life are greater than he 
can bear, and who sees the clouds of despair set- 
tling over his future, will take hold of a shovel 
handle and raise a blister in the palm of his hand, 
he will be surprised to see how the troubles that 
have oppressed him are brushed away, and the 
future before him is brightened. New beauties 
will come upon the face of nature, and new joys 
and hopes will spring up in his heart. This is 
the true elixir of life. 

While other modes of treatment are expen- 
sive, this not only costs absolutely nothing, but 
it is a source of revenue to the patient. It re- 
moves not only sickness and despondency, but 
poverty also. 

Though this system is the best of any for the 
cure of complaints, its great superiority is as a 
prophylactic. If properly administered to a 
healthy subject, it will prevent all disease. The 
next neighbor to the writer of thisdied at 94, 
of old age. A few days before his death, in 
conversation with him, we asked him if he had 
ever consulted a physician. He replied that he 
never had. 

“Were you ever sick?” “No.” “Nota 
day?” “No.” “Not an hour?” ‘ No.” 
“Were you never sick in your life?” “No.” 

This man knew nothing of physiology ; he 
had never practiced any system of dieting ; but 
every day, for more than eighty years, except. 
ing Sundays, through the whole day from be- 
fore sunrise till after sunset, he had applied fric- 
tion to the palms of his hands.— Scientific 
American. . 


STONE HEAPS. 


The people in the East express their abhor- 
rence of the memory of an infamous person by 
throwing stones at the place where he died, or 
was buried, or where he committed some crime. 
These stones become so numerous, in the course 
of time, as to form large heaps. An individual 
who had resided for some years in the country, 
who accompanied me from Bethlehem to Hebron, 
called my attention to certain stone heaps on the 
way, which, from their peculiar appearance, I 
judged to have had such an origin. In the 
valley, of Jehoshaphat, on the east of Jerusalem, 
is a tomb, said to be the “pillar,” or monu- 
ment, which Absalom “reared for himself in 
the king’s dale, to keep his name in remem- 
brance,” (2 Samuel 18: 18.) Itis not uncom- 
mon to see Mehammedans, and especially Jews, 
stop as they pass here, pick up a stone and 
throw it at the tomb, as a testimony against 
Absalom’s unnatural conduct in rebelling against 
his father. They will sometimes take the 
trouble io dismount from their horses or camels, 
in order to pelt the abhorred sepulchre. On 
the road between T'yre and Sidon, Mr. Bonar 
noticed a cairn or heap of stones raised over the 
body of a slave who had been executed on that 
spot for plundering and murdering travellers. 
He was told that it is customary for the people 
of the country to add a stone to the heap as they 
pass. Dr. Shaw speaks of having found such 
heaps common not only in the holy land, but in 
Arabia and Barbary. He says that they occur 
in places where men have been murdered, as 
well as where those guilty of murder, or other- 
wise infamous, are buried. 

A usage like this may be traced back to very 
early times. A knowledge of the sin and doom 
of Achan was perpetuated in this way. “ And 
all Israel stoned him with stones and burned him 
with fire ;—and they raised over him a great 
heap of stones unto this day,’’ (Joshua 7 : 25.) 
The King of Ai had a similar sepulchre. “ As 
soon as the sun was down, Joshua commanded 
that they should take his carcass down from the 
tree’ (where he had been hanged) “ and cast it 
at the entering of the gate of the city, and raise 
thereon a great heap of stones, that remaineth 
unto this day,” (Joshua 8: 29.) Ai signifies 
a stone heap, and received its uame no doubt 
from the fate of this Canaanitish chief. We 
read, also, that “they took Absalom, and cast 
him into a great pit in the wood, and laid a very 
great heap of stones upon him; and all Israel 
fled every one to his tent,” (2 Samuel 18: 17.) 
In these instances the stones heaped together at 
the outset were increased, no doubt, according 
to the still existing custom, by the gradual ac- 
cumulation of other stones, which passers-by 
added to them.— Hackett. 





Obedience—next to God thy parents.—Penn- 
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MORTALITY. 


Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud ? 
Like a swift flitting meteor—a fast flying cloud— 
A flash of the lightning—a break of the wave, 
He passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 


The leaves of the oak and the willow will fade, 

Be scattered around and together be laid ; 

So the young and the old, and the low and the high, 
Shall crumble to dust and together shall lie. 


The infant a mother attended and loved ; 

The mother, that infant’s affection who proved ; 
The father, that mother and infant who blessed ; 
Each, all, are away to their dwelling of rest. 


The maid on whose brow, on whose cheek, in whose 
eye, 

Shone beauty and pleasure,—her triumphs are by ; 

And alike from the minds of the living erased 

Are the memories of mortals who loved her and 
praised. 


The hand of the king, that the sceptre hath borne ; 
The head of the priest, that the mitre hath worn; 
The eye of the sage, and the heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave. 


The peasant, whose lot was to sow and to reap; 

The herdsman, who climbed with his goats up the 
steep ; 

The beggar, who wandered in search of his bread ; 

Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 


The saint, that enjoyed the communion of heaven ; 
The sinner, that dared to remain unforgiven ; 

The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just, 
Have quietly mingled their bones in the dust. 


So the multitude go, like the flower and the weed 
That wither away to let others succeed : 

So the multitude come, even those we behold, 

To repeat every tale that hath often been told. 


For we are the same that our fathers have been: 

We see the same sights that our fathers have seen: 
We drink the same stream—we see the same sun— 
We run the same course that our fathers have run. 


The thoughts we are thinking our fathers did think; 

From the death that we shrink from, our fathers did 
shrink: 

To the life that we cling to, our fathers did cling ; 

But it speeds from us all, like the bird on the wing. 


They loved, but the story we cannot unfold ; 

They scorned, but the heart of the haughty is cold : 

They grieved, but no wail from their slumbers can 
come ; 

They joyed, but the tongue of theirgladness is dumb. 


They died—ah! they died ; we, the things that are 
now, 

That tread on the turf that lies over their brow, 

And make in their dwellings a transient abode, 

Meet the things that they met on their pilgrimage 
road. 


Yea! hope and despondency, pleasure and pain, 

Are mingled together like sunshine and rain ; 

And the smile and the tear, and the song and the 
dirge, 

Still follow each other, like surge upon surge. 


Tis the wink of an eye, ’tis the draught of a breath, 
From the blossom of health to the paleness of death— 
From the gilded saloon to the bier and the shroud : 
Then why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
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NEARER HOME, 


One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er, 
I’m nearer home to-day 
Than I ever have been before. 


Nearer my Father’s house, 
Where the many mansions be ; 

Nearer the great white throne, 
Nearer the jasper sea. 


Nearer the bound of life, 

Where we lay our burdens down 
Nearer leaving the cross, 

Nearer gaining the crown. 


But lying darkly between, 
Winding down through the night, 
Is the dim and unknown stream 
That leads me at last to the light. 


Closer, closer my steps 
Come to the dark abysm ; 

Closer death to my lips 
Presses the awful chrysm. 


Saviour, perfect my trust, 
Strengthen the might of my faith, 

Let me feel as I would when I stand 
On the rock of the shore of death. 


Feel as I would when my feet 
Are slipping over the brink, 
For it may be I’m nearer home, 
Nearer now, than I think. 


—_——468 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forsien InTEeLLicEnce.—Advices from Liverpool 
The European political news is 
American affairs attracted great at- 


Enetayp.—A commercial letter from Liverpool, 


dated the 10th, states that the recent news from 


America had dispelled all hopes of an immediate or 
speedy peaceful settlement of the existing troubles. 
The price of cotton consequently showed an upward 
All the cotton shipped from America had 
arrived, and the stock of that description on hand 


was only about 700,000 bales. Uneasiness was neces- 


sarily felt as to the prospects of the manufacturers, 
though a vague feeling prevailed that some plan 
would be found for obtaining cotton without involv- 


ing England in the war. 


The comments of the 7imes on the battle of Bull’s 
Run were sarcastic in their tone, but a more friendly 
feeling was indicated by the other journals. The 
general impression appeared to be, that the effect of 
the battle would be to prolong the contest. Some 
apprehension was felt of the non-payment of debts 
due from this country to England. It is stated 
that in the iron trade alone these debts amount to 
$15,000,000, and in other branches to $25,000,000. 
The possibility of a collision, in regard to the 
blockade and to privateers, was also feared. 

The steel-plated frigate Warrior made a successful 
trial trip on the Thames on the 8th inst. Three other 
vessels of the same kind, and of still larger size, are 
to be commenced at once. 

The London Globe denies by authority the state- 
ment that Admiral Milne, commanding the British 
squadron in the West Indies, had reported the 
blockade of our southern ports ineffective, and says 
that no general report on the subject has been official- 
ly received. 

The special agents of the Cotton Supply Associa- 
tion had reached Egypt, and were to have an inter- 
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view with the Viceroy on the subject of cotton 
cultivation. 

The marriage eontract between the Princess Alice, 
second daughter of the Queen, and Prince Leopold 
of Hesse, had been signed. 


Fraxce.—There is a vague report of a growing 
coolness between France and Austria, like that 
which preceded the late war. 

The Moniteur officially confirms the appointment of 
Benedetti as Minister to Italy. 

Another controversy has sprung up between 
France and Switzerland, relative to the arrest of a 
French subject in disputed territory. 


Iraty.—The Italian government has cancelled the 
order for the withdrawal from Naples of the Swiss 
-soldiers formerly in the service of the ex-King. 


Avstria.—In the lower House of the Hungarian 
Diet an address to the Emperor, proposed by M. 
Deak, had been enthusiastically adopted. The de- 
mands made in this address do not differ materially 
from those in the first, which refuted the imperial 
rescript, and delared further negotiations broken off. 
The upper House also adopted the same address by 
acclamation. The Emperor received it on the 19th 
inst., and replied to it by a speech in general terms. 
The dissolution of the Diet was considered almost 
certain to follow. : 


Haytr.—A conspiracy to overthrow the govern- 
ment is reported to have been discovered, originating 
in the opposition of the blacks to the mulattoes, 
whom they regarded as having an undue preponder- 
ence in the ministry. No disposition is shown to 
change the form of the government, but the mal- 
contents wished to place in the Presidency, Salo- 
mons, late Prime Minister under Soulouque, an 
ardent opponent of both whites and mulattoes. 
Several conspirators had been arrested. Accounts 
from the Dominican part of the island represent the 
inhabitants as reconciled to the Spanish domination. 


Socrn America.—Gen. Mosquera has routed the 
government forces, taken Bogota, and declared Jijm- 
self Provisional President of New Granada. The 
Presideat and. Ministers of State fled, and» various 
officials were made prisoners. A large portion of 
the government army escaped, and went to join the 
constitutional troops in the State of Cauca, under 
Gen. Arboleda, President elect for the next term. 
It is evident that the contest is not yet ended. Mos- 
quera has invited the governments formerly constitut- 
ing Colombia to revive that confederacy. He has 
issued several despotic decrees, one of which vir- 
tually declares all the tribunals and the trial by 
jury annulled, and that natural law is to be the 
supreme law of the land. 
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Domestic.—The Postmaster General has issued the 
following order, dated the 24th inst. : —‘ The Presi- 
dent of the United States directs that his proclama- 
tion of the 16th inst., interdicting commercial inter- 
course between the so-called Confederate States, 
shall be applied to correspondence with those States, 
and has devolved upon this Department the enforce- 
ment of so much of its interdict as relates to such 
correspondence. The officers and agents of this 
Department will therefore, without further instruc- 
tions, lose no time in putting an end to written inter- 
course with those States, by causing the arrest of any 
express agent or other person who shall, after the 
promulgation of this order, receive letters to be 
carried to or from those States, and will seize all 
such letters and forward them to this Department.” 
He has also directed that none of the New York 
newspapers recently presented as disloyal by the 


Grand Jury, shal] be forwarded from the post office | no accounts of any further conflicts in that State. 


of that city. Copies of some of those papers, on their 
way southward, had previously been seized in Phila- 
delphia, on two occasions, by the U. S. Marshal. 
The same officer also took possession of the office of 
the Christian Observer, published in the latter city, 
and stopped its publication. 

The State Department has issied an explanatory 
note, stating that the recent regulation on the subject 
of passports was principally intended to check the 
communication of disloyal persons with Europe ; 
consequently passports will not be required by 
ordinary travellers on railroad lines from the United 
States to the British possessions. If in any special 
case the transit of a person should be objected to by 
the agent of this government on the border, that 
agent will case such person to be detained until 
communication can be had with the Department. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has issued a circu- 
lar of instructions to Collectors and other officers of 
the customs, directing them, in pursuance of the act 
of Congress and the President’s proclamation rela- 
tive to commercial intercourse with the seceding 
States, to use all vigilance in preventing such inter- 
course, excepting in the special cases in which it 
may be allowed by license and permit, as directed 
in the act. 

Mayor Berrett, of Washington City, has been ar- 
rested for refusing to take the oath of allegiance, and 
sent as a prisoner to Fort Lafayette, near New York. 
Several women of very respectable position in so- 
ciety, in that city, have also been placed under ar- 
rest, for corresponding with the rebels and furnishing 
them with information. The investigating committee 
appointed, near the close of the session of Congress, 
to examine into the loyalty of those employed in the 
various departments of the government, are said to 
have reported to the Secretaries more than 200 of 
their subordinates, as either openly disloyal or 
doubtful, and recommended their dismissal. A num- 
ber of arrests have been made, in different parts of 
the North, of known or suspected emissaries of the 
confederate States. 





Military Movements.—No active operations have oc- 
curred in the neighborhood of Washington since last 
week’s report. Gen. McClellan is improving the 
discipline of the army, and otherwise preparing it 
for greater efficiency ; but as the publication of in- 
formation respecting the position and movements of 
the different divisions is discouraged, little can be 
generally known. The column of Gen. Banks ap- 
pears to be stationed on the upper Potomac, in 
Maryland. Generals Rosencrans and Cox hold pos- 
session of north-western Virginia, including most of 
the Kanawha valley. Various reports of engage- 
ments in that quarter have been received, but no- 
thing to be relied on. 

A naval expedition, under the command of Gen. 
Butler and Commander Stringham, carrying over 100 
guns and about 4,000 men, has sailed trom Fortress 
Monroe, the destination of which is unknown. 

The New York World published a list of the ves- 
sels acting as a blockading fleet off the Southern 
harbors, and of those recently purchased by the 
government, showing that 46 vessels, of all kinds, 
are on active service. To these will be added, by 
the Ist prox., 44 now preparing, and on the Ist of 
10th month it is expected that 23 more small and + 
first-class gunboats will be ready. Other vessels 
will probably still be bought. 


Governor Gamble, of Missouri, has issued a proc- 
lation, calling out the militia of the State, to the 
number of 42,000, for six months, unless peace be 
sooner restored. They are designed to co-operate 
with the U. 8. forces in repelling invasion. We have 





